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either mouth or feet,' or ' wetting neither 
mouth, nor feet.' 

34. Noch, ' even,' ' yet,' ' and what is more 
than that' — 14 times: (a) Andreas noch 
in Banden frei (Brandt 139. 5), ' even,' or 
' though in fetters, yet free ' ; (b) und noch im 
Netze gab der Fisch den Laut von sich (Buch- 
heim i. 43. 12), ' even while in the net ' ; (c) die 
Wirtin gab ihr einen alten Rock und ein Paar 
wollene Striimpfe ; dabei that sie noch, als 
war's ein grosses Geschenk (Bronson i. 76. 16), 
'gave her . . . stockings; and mean though 
they were, she even pretended that . . .,' or 
' even acted as if . . .'. 

35. Noch einmal so . . ., 'twice as . . .,' 'as 
. . . again '—once : sasse doch das kleine 
Madchen hier im Boote, dann konnte es ge- 
trost noch einmal so finster sein (Brandt 29. 
4), 'as dark again.' 

36. Noch so . . ., 'never so ... ' — 18 
times ; (a) was hilft es, dass ich noch so ge- 
sund aussehe(Joynes-M. 134.28), 'look never so 
well ' ; on ' never so ' and ' ever so ' cf. Web- 
ster's Internat. Diet. s. v . never ; on the re- 
lation of noch so to noch einmal so (35 above) 
cf. Grimm, Wb. s.v. noch, ii, 1. 

37. Noch, 'at least,' 'possibly' — 5 times: 
(a) auch diese Hoffnung fehlgeschlagen ! das 
Hausmadchen hatte vielleicht noch etwas ge- 
wusst (Brandt 166. 19), ' it might have been 
that the servant girl at least had known some- 
thing,' that is, even if the mistress could not 
be expected, or, was sure not, to know any- 
thing about cooking ; (b) wenn ich noch einen 
Explosionsstoff entdeckt hatte (Harris 168.24), 
'at least.' Compare with this: war's noch 
die kaiserliche Kron ! Zo ist's der Hut von 
Oesterreich, Tell 40&, ' if it were at least the 
emperor's crown ! as it is,' or, ' now, it is the 
hat of A.,' where Deering translates 'only,' 
which is ambiguous; also Neffe als Onkel\\,<), 
fin. ja, wenn ich noch wenigstens ein Glas zu 
viel getrunken hatte — Aberso!; here thewenig- 
stens is expressed, but the meaning would re- 
main the same if it were left out. Cf. A. 2 (h) 
where noch=noch dazu; also C. 20 (d), where 
noch=ersl noch. 

Here may also be classed : freilich, die Zeit 
kann aus den Menschen noch was machen (iron- 
ical ; Brandt 98. 15), that is, 'if all other things 
or powers cannot, Time, at least, can make 



something out of a fellow.' But this might 
possibly be : 'Time in the end, can . . .,' that 
is, if you only wait long enough; or, 'Time 
will yet make . . .,' C. 22. 

A similar notion of a least, or lowest de- 
gree is implied in : das ist noch gnadig genug 
abgegangen (Harris 160. 11); in other words: 
ich nenne das noch gnadig, d.h. noch nicht 
ungnadig oder ungliicklich, denn es hatte 
schlimmer werden konnen, ' I call that lucky 
(enough) still,' or, ' it might have been worse,' 
or ' it went better than I thought it would.' 

The following summary shows at a glance 
which of the English equivalents occur most 
frequently and are hence the most important 
for the student to learn. 
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THE OLD-ENGLISH RUNES FOR a 

AND o. 
It is well known that the Old-English runes 
f:|v[v represented the three sounds ce a o, 
and p (5J are generally regarded as modifica- 
tions of f; made by the addition of diacritical 
marks in order to secure differentiated sym- 
bols. But if f; had continued as the sign for 
the three sounds that arose out of Germanic 
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a until it occurred to some one that it was not 
well so, and that it would be better to differ- 
entiate them, we should be justified in asking- 
why it was that a rather than one of the others 
was allowed to retain the original sign; and, 
if it was, why one stroke was added to a and 
two strokes to o ; and why these additional 
strokes were not attached to the other side 
of the stems, rather than clumsily hung on the 
projections to the right. Besides it would 
seem strange, if these forms were due to an 
arbitrary interference of this kind, that the 
same new forms were hit upon by most writers 
or that one man's choice became general con- 
vention. 

We are therefore led to look for something 
in the language itself that guided most writ- 
ers independently to the same or similar forms 
and thus established the new usage. It is my 
purpose to show that the younger letters were 
not arbitrary creations but natural develop- 
ments ; that the two did not arise at the same 
time ; and that they probably stood originally 
not for either long or short a and o but for a 
and o only. 

When Germanic a became Old-English ^, 
such a word as asc f^ $ < became asc, but as 
it continued to be written (^ <, < , the rune f; 
acquired the value ce by the side of that of a. 
On the other hand, as Germanic ai gradually 
blended into the one sound a, the two runic 
symbols for a\; namely f?|, gradually blended 
into a ligature something like pr-j , out of which 
grew the two common forms [i 1 and ^ (cf- the 
change of Greek ai>a, as the diphthong be- 
came the long vowel a, and the similar change 
of Latin as>ce>g); and thus with the new 
a-sound, a new symbol arose, which doubtless 
was soon used also for the a that had not 
arisen out of aj. There were then — not yet 
two runes— but two forms of the same rune : 
one for short a and <z and one for long a (and 
for S?). But it was natural that, as in the case 
of the other vowels, both long and short a 
should in time be expressed by the same sign; 
in this way t- came to stand for cb only, and p' 
for a as well as a, and thus a new rune was es- 
tablished. This very early stage in the de- 
velopment of the Old-English language is 
preserved in the inscription on the Collingham 
cross (Stephens, ii, 390 ; iii, 183):— 




a/tar Answini cu(ning).* 
From the use here made of f? and pr we see 
that the change of a to <z and that of ai to a 
had taken place, but that a (perhaps nasalized) 
still stood before nasal and fricative. For it 
is f^ a not ^ o, as Stephens gives it and 
as others have copied ; cf. Stephens' own 
figure of the stone (ii, 391) and the report of 
Haigh (Stephens iii, 183). 2 

In time the old an before a voiceless frica- 
tive became nasalized &, and latere; and the 
symbols p|, or [^ (cf. the later similar writing 
on the Franks casket, Stephens ii, 470, Wiilker, 
Bib. Angl. Pocsie i, etc.), gradually blended 
into a ligature something like CI or fy, out of 

1 This exceedingly valuable inscription (whose date we 
know, Oswin having been killed in 651) shows still other an- 
tique peculiarities ; for example, the Germanic form of the 
c-rune. namely < J the a in acftar, and the u in cuning, 
either not yet mutated or with mutation not yet expressed. 
— Since writing this article I have received Victor's Nor- 
thumbrische Runen, from which it is evident that the Col- 
lingham cross has weathered badly since seen by Stephens, 
Haigh, etc. Vietor reads :— /EFT(^R yER^>)SWI(HUN), 
but is uncertain about what is in ( ), quite so about HUN. 
Vietor's photographs of the monument are unfortunate, the 
left side being perfectly black and the right illegible. The 
two distinct black strokes of the first rune on the right (which 
make it look like p rather than K )are evidently the work 
of the retoucher's pencil or of accidental scratches on the 
negative. — 

Of about the same age is the inscription on the Shropshire 
beads (Stephens iii, 160), which Stephens reads : I <] I 

R^i ^M > F* £, and wh!ch also shows < , F 
and ^ , and whose ^ is probably still unmutated. So also 
the inscription on the coin in the British Museum (Stephens 
ii, 879 and Ixviii ; Wimmer 87): — ■ 

scanomod%i; 

for here, too, we find ^ , but ^ is still o. The J fore 
(cf. the the Lindholm inscription, Stephens iii, 33) 's one of 
the intermediate stages between < and the usual Old-Eng- 
lish L (Wimmer 87); the form of the j-rune is very antique. 
It will also be observed that the of the first member and 
final u after the long syllable had not yet disappeared. 

2 Haigh wrote aeftar answini, which Stephens misprints 
aefter auswini. 
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which grew the usual forms p [JJ 3; and thus, 
with a new 5-sound, a new symbol arose. As 
the old o-sign, ^, had in many cases, particu- 
larly in its very name, acquired the sound «?, 
it was natural that the new sign for should 
come to be used for all cases of long and 
short o. 

The more or less parallel changes in the 
sounds and their signs may be roughly repre- 
sented as follows : — 

*M 

*ag 



ai 



F 



Pf 



*P4 



Kl 



P 



an *g *g b 

In both of these, the intermediate form alone 
is conjectural ; and, for that matter, the inter- 
mediate forms of the sounds too are of course 
conjectural. Moreover, the conjectured liga- 
tures are such as would be perfectly natural 
and are in character identical with other runic 
blendings. 

At first thought one might expect that as a 
new character arose it would get the new 
name. On the contrary the old name in each 
case went to the new rune, and this for the 
simple reason that the sound of the vowel in 
the old name resembled that represented by the 
new rune more than it did that from which the 
latter was differentiated, and which was thus 
left to get a name beginning with its sound. 
That ' aesc ' was chosen was natural : in the 
first place, the number of simple nouns begin- 
ning with this sound was limited, and the in- 
fluence of the runic names 'beorc,' 'cen,' and 
'/>orn ' is obvious. But P? did not get its new 
name until it ceased to represent both long 
and short a and stood for ce only, being thus 
recognized as a rune distinct from fr" ,to which 
it resigned the old name 'ans' or 'ans. ' When 
this name became 'g~s' and so no longer re- 
presented the sound of ^ , it became associ- 
ated, as shown above, with the new character 
f* ,and fs' was named 'ac' The choice of a 
name with d<ai was not due to the origin of 
ff in pi (which must have been quite out of 

3 The oldest inscription I know with the new sign for o 
is that on the Lancaster cross (Stephens ii, 375; iii, 184), 
which presents a form (iP J very similar to the ligature con- 
jectured by me above. Another very old inscripton, that on 
the Whitby comb (Stephens iii, 180), has f^ , 



mind), but to the almost absolute lack of 
nouns beginning with stressed a and to the 
analogy of ' aesc,' ' beorc,' 'cen,' and 'pom.' 
Disregarding the conjectured forms the chief 
stages may be represented as follows : — 
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ENGLISH LEXICOGRAPHY. 

On page vi of the introduction to A Nezv 
English Dictionary on Historical Principles 
edited by James A. H. Murray, the following 
is said in regard to its aims : 

"The aim of this Dictionary is to furnish an 
adequate account of the meaning, origin, and 
history of English words now in general use, 
or known to have been in use at any time 
during the last seven hundred years. It en- 
deavours (1) to show, with regard to each in- 
dividual word, when, how, in what shape, and 
with what signification, it became English ; 
what development of form and meaning it has 
since received, which of its uses have, in the 
course of time, become obsolete, and which 
still survive, what new uses have since arisen, 
by what processes and when : (2) to illustrate 
these facts by a series of quotations ranging 
from the first known occurrence of the word 
to the latest, or down to the present day ; the 
word being thus made to exhibit its own his- 
tory and meaning " 

There are two ways open by which this aim 
can be reached : the one lies through the un- 
limited field of literature, the other is to be 
found in lexicographic works of the last three 
centuries. The editors of the Dictionary have 
expended a vast amount of labor and used all 
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